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DIFFICULTIES OF WORLD ORGANIZATION 

THE statement that " this war will end war " has been 
made so frequently and so vociferously that large num- 
bers of people have accepted it among their articles of 
faith. If pressed to give a reason for their belief, they express 
confidence that when the treaty of peace is signed, " some sort 
of arrangement" will be made, which will prevent further war- 
fare. Whether such an arrangement is possible or feasible, 
what difficulties must be faced and what problems solved in 
order to bring it about, are questions which the majority of 
persons have not considered ; and when these matters are urged 
upon their attention, they reply that such technicalities are 
better left in the hands of statesmen. 

If we have any faith in democracy, however, we must realize 
the necessity of directing general attention to these problems. 
The man on the street must understand some of the wider issues 
involved in the endeavor to form any kind of world state ; he 
must face the difficulties and realize the necessity of compromise 
on points of minor importance ; he must be able to distinguish 
between methods and principles and hold himself ready to sac- 
rifice the non-essential in order to secure the essential. With- 
out a large measure of general understanding there can be no 
security against the formation of a governmental system which, 
though apparently democratic, will actually uphold special in- 
terests at the expense of the masses ; while, on the other hand, 
there can be no popular opinion sufficiently strong and intelli- 
gent to support a desirable system against the particularistic 
attacks which will inevitably be made. Political scientists can at 
present perform no more important work than that of instruct- 
ing the public concerning the possibilities, problems, issues and 
difficulties of forming a world state. While many important 
works have been published on these subjects, " comparatively 

1 Cf., J. A. Hobson, Towards International Government, and the collection of 
essays edited by C. R. Buxton, entitled, Towards a Lasting Settlement. 
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little has been accomplished in the way of a general campaign 
of popular education. This paper is designed as a contribution 
toward such a campaign. It will devote itself chiefly to the 
difficulties of forming a world state, not with any idea of dis- 
couraging faith in such an organization, which the writers firmly 
believe to be the only escape from another calamity even 
greater than that whose effects are agonizing the world, but in 
order to present for general consideration certain important 
questions which must be solved before the world state can be 
formed. Only the principal difficulties can be considered, or 
even stated, within the limits of this discussion. Of most of 
them no ex cathedra solution is possible, for we are confronted 
with situations which cannot be mastered by the application of 
our old systems of political theory. No ready-made answer can 
be given to most of the questions which will assuredly confront 
the world in its new and momentous undertaking. Yet these 
questions must be asked, that out of widespread discussion and 
careful thought', answers may be developed. The writers of 
this paper occasionally indicate their own opinions on certain 
matters, but their primary object is to state problems for gen- 
eral discussion. 

The difficulties of world organization may be divided into four 
principal groups, which will be examined in the order in which 
they are mentioned : ( I ) the difficulty of agreeing upon a 
system of organization ; ( 2 ) the difficulty of working out a de- 
tailed plan for a world government which will be reasonably cer- 
tain of general acceptance ; (3) the difficulty of actually securing 
the adoption of any proposed plan ; (4) the difficulty of opera- 
ting a world government successfully. 

1 . Difficulty of Agreeing Upon a System of Organization 

So many plans have been proposed for the reorganization of 
the world and the prevention of war that it is not easy to choose 
among them. A permanent league composed of the British 
Empire, the United States, France and possibly Italy ; a league 
to enforce peace ; an association of powers bound by treaties ; 
a group of nations pledged to act in concert to enforce an eco- 
nomic boycott or some other penalty upon an offending power — 
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these and a multitude of other schemes have been set forth, and 
several of them have won strong and able support. Instructive 
as it would be to describe some of these proposals in detail, it 
is not possible to do so here, nor is it necessary, since any library 
will furnish an abundance of literature concerning the more im- 
portant plans. The majority of them have a common weak- 
ness, which destroys all possibility of effectual functioning: 
they fail to provide any method of compelling recalcitrant 
parties to live up to their obligations. 

If the present war has taught us anything, it should have 
made clear the futility of depending upon pledges and treaties 
to hold nations bound against what they consider their best in- 
terests. Nothing could be more foolish than to adopt a system 
of world organization which does not carry with it a sanction 
strong enough for all possible emergencies ; yet many of the 
most widely popular plans provide no adequate means of com- 
pulsion. The early history of the United States is a most in- 
structive example of the inadequacy of any union, short of gen- 
uine federation, with a central government which can apply 
force when other methods fail. A study of our Articles of 
Confederation and of our Constitution, with the historical back- 
grounds of each, and a perusal of that masterpiece of political 
wisdom, The Federalist, will demonstrate clearly that only a 
powerful central government can reconcile the many and varied 
claims of several powers and keep peace among them for any 
length of time. 

This lesson of history has not been by any means universally 
learned, however; and much study and discussion will be need- 
ed before the full necessity of a strong world government is 
commonly understood. Until it is realized there can be no 
hope of agreement upon a system of organization, for popular 
favor will still be divided among a multitude of attractive but 
too often specious plans. 

2. Difficulty of Providing an Acceptable Plan 

Even after public opinion is educated to the point of de- 
manding a strong central government for the new world organ- 
ization, there will remain the difficulty of working out a scheme 
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which is at all likely to be accepted by a majority of the im- 
portant powers. It is self-evident that some sort of written 
constitution or agreement will be needed, as no usage, tradition, 
historical background or common custom can be relied upon 
to guide the world state. The problems which will come be- 
fore the body entrusted with the framing of this important 
document are more numerous and more difficult than any which 
have ever confronted a deliberative assembly. Probably the 
first article of the constitution will be the only one easy to 
write — that is, a statement of purpose. The aim of the world 
organization will be, of course, to secure permanent peace 
among nations by removing or controlling the causes of war ; 
and a secondary object may be to " promote the general wel- 
fare." These aims are easy to state, but it is far from easy to 
devise suitable measures for securing them. 

Specific form of government and membership are closely 
related problems of extreme perplexity which will demand 
early attention. As the former will depend to some extent 
upon the latter, it will be necessary to determine at the out- 
set what nations shall become members of the new world 
state. Two considerations indicate the necessity of including 
all nations. First, if any powerful nations are omitted from 
the world organization, they will become its opponents, and 
will ultimately compel it to yield to them or to conquer them — 
in either case defeating its end. Second, if any smaller nations 
or undeveloped countries are omitted, stronger nations will be 
tempted to prey upon them, thus leading to economic and 
political jealousies and intrigues, and ultimately to war. Hence 
the safety of small nations and the peace of the world demand 
the inclusion of all powers. No amount of dislike of our 
enemies, or of such reasoning as that " including Austria and 
Germany in the world state would be like making criminals 
members of the police force," can invalidate these considera- 
tions. Feelings must give way to facts. 

It would be absurd to suppose that universality of member- 
ship involves absolute equality of duty and privilege, or that 
certain parts of Asia and Africa can stand in the same relation 
to the world state as Switzerland or Argentina. It will, there- 
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fore, be necessary to devise a system of grades of membership. 
If membership is to be all-inclusive but of various grades, the 
world government will evidently take the form of a federated 
empire. 

To reach this conclusion, however, is not by any means to 
solve the problems involved. If membership is to be of var- 
ious grades, how many grades shall be established, and what 
privileges and responsibilities shall appertain to each? Shall 
there be provision for change of grade under changing condi- 
tions? Perhaps the most troublesome problem arising in this 
connection is that of denning a unit of membership for each 
grade. Shall membership be based on area, population, wealth, 
military resources or nationality as now existent? Shall the 
British Empire enter as a single unit, or shall it be divided into 
many units of various grades? What of San Marino, China, 
the Balkans, Poland, the United States? Obviously, historical 
grievances must be righted as nearly as possible ; and readjust- 
ments must be made in every case where it is clear that one 
country or province has been wronged by another; but even 
where no such condition exists, changes will probably be neces- 
sary in order to arrive at an arrangement of units of member- 
ship which will be satisfactory, or even acceptable, to all parties. 
As a matter of fact, the size of units of the same grade would 
make very little difference under a strong world government, 
if it were once established ; but it is probable that some division 
into approximately equal units would have to be made in order 
to form such a government at all, as few countries would be 
willing to take the risk that a large and powerful nation, 
undivided, might seize the reins of power and tyrannize over 
the others. 

If this extremely knotty problem is solved with any measure 
of success, next in order will arise the question of the relations 
between members of the world state. Shall one member be 
allowed any degree of control over another of the same grade 
or of a lower grade? Shall the new government recognize 
" special interests " and " spheres of influence " ? Shall colo- 
nies be made subject to the general government and to no 
other? To ask this last question raises a dilemma. For if it 
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be answered in the affirmative, the establishment of such a re- 
lationship would be extremely difficult, since it would meet 
with opposition from the powerful nations whose support would 
be most needed in bringing about any kind of world state ; if 
in the negative, and colonies were to be left under the control of 
constituent units, they would be the objects of jealousies and 
quarrels which might at any time lead to war. This is true not 
only of colonies, but of important trade-routes, harbors and 
canals. What should be the status, for example, of the Suez, 
Kiel and Panama Canals, or of Gibraltar? 

Another phase of the same problem is the matter of nation- 
ality. If existing powers are recast in order to secure some- 
thing approaching equality among the constituent units of the 
world state, to what extent should the changes be carried ? If 
Canada or Ireland, let us say, should enter the world state as 
an independent unit, would it be permitted or compelled, as the 
case might be, to remain for certain purposes a political con- 
stituent of the British Empire ? This may seem a superfluous 
question, the answer to which depends chiefly upon the action 
taken with respect to the disposal of colonies ; but as a matter 
of fact it is not so, for it is quite within the range of possi- 
bility that colonies may be made subject to the world state 
and not to any constituent unit, and at the same time be per- 
mitted to retain political connection with the imperial govern- 
ments to which they were previously altogether subject, and to 
stand in a peculiar relationship to them as regards various poli- 
cies, economic or otherwise. Political attachments, it may be, 
are too deeply rooted to be wholly disregarded in the forma- 
tion of a world state, and this suggests numerous and compli- 
cated problems. Not the least difficult is that of a change 
in the relation of a territory to what has been its dominant 
government. After indicating its desire for such change, by 
plebiscite or some other means, shall a unit or some part of 
a unit (as Ulster, French Canada, Schleswig-Holstein) be per- 
mitted to alter its political allegiance? The dilemma raised 
by this question is identical with that involved in the question 
of colonies in general, i. e., important nations will refuse assent 
to a scheme which makes possible free change of allegiance ; 
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while if such freedom is not permitted, real suffering may be 
caused in many instances. By " real suffering" the writers do 
not of course mean physical tyranny, for the world state will 
certainly be so organized as to prevent the possibility of this. 
But even if political allegiance be no more than a name, it may 
prove intolerable to sensitive spirits in certain cases. When 
the natives of Alsace say, " We are not German ; we are 
French ! " that simple statement represents a deep-seated griev- 
ance — no more than a desire, a feeling, perhaps, but a genuine 
feeling, and worthy of due consideration. In many cases the 
reason for desiring change may be more practical than senti- 
mental. For example, one group within a unit may object 
to the government, because its methods of administration, 
systems of taxation etc., appear to the given group to be un- 
desirable. To permit free change of allegiance will compli- 
cate the problem of arranging approximately equal units of 
membership, and will open the door to agitation and disorder ; 
to forbid it will be to perpetuate injustice and to invite internal 
disturbances. 

Again, what of the individual's national allegiance, or, to 
speak more accurately, his rights of citizenship in constituent 
units of the international federation? Suppose that the consti- 
tution of the latter provides that all persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of the world state are citizens thereof; is it likely to make 
provision for the way in which citizenship in a constituent unit 
may be acquired or repudiated? If it does attempt this diffi- 
cult task, what shall its policy be? Shall it permit each state 
to make its own ruling ; shall it prescribe a universal method 
for securing release from a distasteful political control and ac- 
quiring citizenship elsewhere ; or shall citizenship in a constitu- 
ent unit be merely a matter of residence, as in this country a 
citizen of the United States is also a citizen of the state in which 
he resides? This problem is greatly complicated by the matter 
of race. Exclusion from residence or citizenship on racial 
grounds will give rise to immense difficulties, while a policy of 
free residential and political rights everywhere could not pos- 
sibly secure adoption. 

Organization of the various governmental departments pre- 
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sents some serious problems. It is evident that in order to 
satisfy every one and meet the requirements of a democratic 
world, the legislative branch must be representative. The 
number of chambers raises no great difficulty and will doubt- 
less be settled on grounds of expediency, after the solution of 
the really troublesome question — the basis of representation. 
Shall the basis, in any chamber, be the state as it now exists — 
that is, shall France and Montenegro each send one representa- 
tive? Or shall it be geographical — so many representatives 
from each continent? If the latter, what division shall be made 
among the various states in any continent? What of the 
consolidated representation of Australia and North America, 
which would give the English-speaking peoples a power that 
would be looked upon askance by other nations ? Or shall the 
basis of representation be population? There are approxi- 
mately 1,600,000,000 people in the world, and one representa- 
tive to each million would make an unwieldly legislature of 
1 ,600 members. This aspect of the matter is less alarming, 
however, than the outlook for the relative power of Occident 
and Orient if representation is made to depend chiefly on pop- 
ulation. Shall representation be distributed equally among all 
units of membership, or varied according to grade? In case 
of variation, shall there be a different number of representatives 
for each grade of membership or the same number with differ- 
ent powers, or shall votes be weighted ? Shall extent of terri- 
tory in any unit or wealth or literacy be taken into consider- 
ation? Or shall a combination of various qualities be worked 
out into an index number for each unit? 

A minor, yet important, problem is the method of selecting 
members of the legislative body or bodies. If no method is 
indicated, there can be no real democracy, as the nations or 
units whose traditions are autocratic will doubtless send members 
appointed in arbitrary fashion and representing favored groups ; 
while, on the other hand, if any particular method is required, 
it is foredoomed to failure, as there is no single method which 
will work with success among so many types of culture and de- 
grees of political experience as the world displays today. 
Possibly the method may be varied according to grade of 
membership. 
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What shall be the term of a member of any chamber, repre- 
senting a unit of any grade ? Shall the legislative body (or 
bodies) be completely renewed from time to time, or shall it be 
continuous, renewing its membership piecemeal ? What pro- 
visions shall be made regarding the number and the distribution 
of the seats to be filled at any one time? What requirements 
as to eligibility shall be made ? Who shall judge whether or 
not these requirements have been met in any given instance? 

The question of the powers of the world legislature need not 
detain us here, as it will be discussed later. But there are a 
host of other problems which deserve consideration at this 
point, which can be but briefly indicated for lack of space. 
Among them are : the delicate question of distribution of func- 
tions among the various departments of government ; that of 
checks and balances such as are laid down in the Constitution 
of the United States of America ; the relationship of the legis- 
lature to the other branches ; and the general problem of the 
interrelations of the three departments. 

In regard to the legislature still other questions arise, for 
example : Shall the constitution make any provision concerning 
the instruction of legislators by their constituencies ? Is there 
any way of preventing the attitude of legislators on important 
questions from becoming political issues on which they will rise 
or fall? Shall the legislators from each member of the federa- 
tion vote as individuals or as a unit? Shall a simple majority 
of votes cast be sufficient to pass any measure, or shall a larger 
majority, two-thirds or three-fourths, be required in certain in- 
stances ? What types of questions must receive such extraordi- 
nary majority, if it be employed at all ? What proportion of 
the total number of the legislators shall be required for a 
quorum? What language or languages shall be used in the de- 
bates of the world legislature? What provisions shall be made 
for the recording of its deliberations and their publication 
throughout the world? Shall secret sessions and the expung- 
ing of portions of the records be permitted, or must all sessions 
be open to the public and all records complete and permanent ? 

The executive branch of the government presents fewer, but 
none the less important, problems. Shall the world executive 
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be single or multiple? Shall it be a president; a committee; 
a president, premier and cabinet; or some newly devised 
group ? How shall the executive be selected, and for how long 
a term? Shall any member of the executive branch be per- 
mitted to succeed himself in office? How can experienced 
executives be secured without danger of developing a Caesar 
or a Napoleon? What shall constitute eligibility, and who shall 
pass upon it? Shall there be any provision as to national- 
ity of the executive? Obviously, if any one nation or race 
holds the presidency or all the cabinet portfolios for an undue 
length of time, there will be widespread dissatisfaction. Yet 
can any satisfactory provision be made to forestall this contin- 
gency? The powers of the executive branch, like those of the 
legislative, will depend upon the powers of the world state 
and need not be discussed at present. 

The judicial branch of the government should be compara- 
tively easy to organize, since the Hague Conventions have 
already laid the basis for an international tribunal. The consti- 
tution will doubtless define the jurisdiction, original and appel- 
late, of the world courts, while the definition of such offenses 
as are not expressly defined in the constitution, and the pro- 
vision of penalties for the same, will probably be left to the 
legislative body. It is a problem of interest, but not of great 
importance, whether procedure shall be agreed upon by the 
justices and developed by usage, or laid down by the legisla- 
ture. The number and qualifications of the judges of the 
world courts, the method of their selection and their term of 
office, are also relatively simple problems, which will probably 
be solved according to judicial tradition. However, the func- 
tions and powers of the courts, and particularly their relations 
to the legislative authority, present complicated issues. Shall 
the courts have power, as in the United States, to declare acts 
of the federal legislature unconstitutional? Shall they have 
power to declare any act of a constituent state void because in 
conflict with the general constitution ? 

The first of these questions depends for its answer largely 
on the presence or absence of constitutional limitations upon 
the powers of the legislature and on the provisions for the 
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amendment of the constitution. If there are no limitations 
upon the power of the legislature, and if it may amend the con- 
stitution freely, it follows that all its acts are constitutional. 
Even if limitations upon its powers are laid down, and the right 
of free amendment is at the same time left in its hands, it can 
evidently remove these limitations whenever it chooses, so that 
there will be no occasion for the courts to declare any of its 
acts unconstitutional. If, on the other hand, definite limitations 
are made, and if amendments must be ratified by the constituent 
units, then logically the courts of the world state, like those of 
the United States, not only will, but must, declare acts of the 
legislature unconstitutional when they conflict with these limit- 
tations, unless passed as amendments and ratified in the pre- 
scribed fashion. Whether acts of the legislature ought to be 
subject to judicial review, is really another phase of the problem 
of whether the world legislature should or should not be limited 
in its powers. If unlimited power can safely be bestowed upon 
the legislature, the courts will obviously have no power of review 
over its acts, but will be confined to the functions of interpreting 
and applying them. It is equally clear that if the constitution 
places limits upon legislative power which can be removed or 
altered only by some external authority, the courts will necess- 
arily be forced to decide whether or not this power is exercised 
within such limits. * 

It appears almost inevitable that the courts of the world state 
will have the power of delaring null and void any law or act of 
a constituent unit which conflicts with the provisions of the fed- 
eral constitution or with the enactments of the world legislature. 
If this power is denied to the courts, there will be no way by 
which the units can be compelled to submit to the general 
authority. Yet it is very likely that the constituent national 
units will strongly object to the exercise of a jurisdiction which 
will conflict in so marked a fashion with the independent sover- 
eignty to which they have long been accustomed. This ob- 
jection will, of course, not be confined to the single point under 

1 This is the practice in the United States and in the British Dominions. The Euro- 
pean countries, except Switzerland, do not require external ratification to constitu- 
tional amendments. 
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discussion, but will be made whenever the proposed powers 
of the world state bid fair to interfere with any of the rights, 
privileges and prerogatives appertaining to the national state as 
it now exists. 

The powers and functions of the world government must 
naturally go hand in hand. As Hamilton reminded the readers 
of The Federalist: " Every power ought to be commensurate 
with its object. ... A Government ought to contain in itself 
every power requisite to the full accomplishment of the objects 
committed to its care, and to the complete execution of the 
trusts for which it is responsible. " * Since the world state 
is to be organized with the primary object of preventing war 
among its members, it's government must have the power to 
control adjudication of their disputes with one another and with 
the world government, and probably in several other cases, in 
order that the provision of adequate judicial remedies for all 
grievances may remove the danger of resort to arms. Jurists 
will probably agree that its power, to be effective, must reach 
the individual, by search, seizure and subpoena. 

In order to enforce its laws and decisions, the world govern- 
ment must evidently possess an army and a navy superior to 
any force that could be brought against it, and must have the 
power to use them at its own discretion. This involves the 
power to raise, maintain and equip military and naval forces, 
which in turn implies the right to levy and collect taxes and to 
draft men into service when necessary. It may be very diffi- 
cult to obtain general consent to these propositions, despite the 
lesson offered by the history of the American states under the 
Articles of Confederation. It will be much more difficult, how- 
ever, to decide whether the constituent units shall or shall not 
be permitted to support individual armies and navies. If these 
are allowed for the purpose of defense, how shall defense be 
defined? On what basis shall the size of armies be regulated? 
If states are permitted to raise armies in proportion to popu- 
lation, those which secretly cherish militaristic ambitions might 
encourage a high birth-rate and discourage emigration, thus 

1 The Federalist, no. xxxi. 
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enlarging their armies to a dangerous point, and at the same 
time bringing about the condition of overcrowding which has 
so often in the past led to desperate attempts at conquest. 
On the other hand, any attempt to establish armies of uniform 
size would be impracticable and absurd, partly because the 
units of membership would vary greatly in geographical extent 
and in population, no matter what endeavors were made to 
bring about approximate equality ; partly because some small 
state, feeling equal to others in a military sense, for the first 
time in its history, might be tempted to undertake the conquest 
of the world, in the hope of becoming a second Macedonia. 
If no standing armies are permitted, and internal disorders are 
to be suppressed solely by police forces or militia, what meas- 
ures can be taken to prevent certain nations from training these 
to a point where they would make an army fit to lead a rebel- 
lion ? Would it be practicable to include all state police in the 
world army and train them to consider their allegiance due to 
the world state ? It may be that before the proposed constitu- 
tion can be adopted, it will be necessary to incorporate in it 
the most detailed specifications concerning the provision and 
employment of military force by the world government, in 
order to do away with all fear that the reins of power may fall 
into the hands of the army, or that the government may employ 
military force inequitably. 

Another difficult problem, related to those which have just 
been suggested, is to determine whether the world government 
shall guarantee to assist the constituent states in suppressing 
domestic violence? Not to do so would open the way for in- 
ternal disorders which might become dangerous to the safety 
of the world, for it is not inconceivable that another general 
may arise worthy to stand by the side of Caesar and Napoleon. 
But any guarantee of assistance in putting down rebellions of 
every sort would work great injustice to groups interested in 
political reform, and driven to desperate measures in order to 
secure it. To leave to the discretion of the world authorities 
whether or not they should interfere, would be to lay upon 
them the onerous, disagreeable and dangerous authority of tak- 
ing sides in the political struggles of the states ; yet this is per- 
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haps the solution of the problem which will bring about the 
least injustice. 

How much power over local affairs shall be given to the 
general government? What shall be the extent of its police 
power? How far shall it go in compelling the adoption every- 
where of measures for the protection of health and safety, and 
guaranteeing the rights of person and property? Shall it guar- 
antee a republican form of government everywhere, insure the 
rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury, and prohibit states 
from granting titles of nobility? The absurdity of this last 
question, an affirmative answer to which would presuppose a 
surprising degree of political enlightenment in " the islands 
of the sea " and certain barbarous territories, indicates a prin- 
ciple of limitation upon the powers of the general gov- 
ernment — i. e., every controversial matter not sufficiently im- 
portant to be worthy of consideration as a cause of war ought, 
at least for the present, to be left to local units. 1 There may be 
some question as to the legitimacy of the adjective " contro- 
versial," for many persons believe that the functions of the 
general government should be as few as possible, and that every 
matter, without exception, which can be left to states, should 
remain in their hands. The writers of this paper, however, 
believe that there are a number of functions which might be 
given to the world government solely for the sake of con- 
venience, without making the states feel that they were in any 
measure deprived of their rights, and without involving an im- 
practicable degree of interference with local affairs. Thus, the 
federal government might establish a system of coinage which 
would be legal tender everywhere, so doing away with the diffi- 
culties and costs of exchange, and a standard system of weights 
and measures, without forbidding states to use their own coins 
and their own weights and measures internally. Business in- 

1 " An imperial government . . . if it is not to suppress freedom and the demo- 
cratic spirit . . . must confine itself practically to three things, namely: the im- 
perial defence, the suppression of conflict between one part of the empire and 
another, and insistence that local administration shall come up to a certain standard 
in its protection of life and property, and in its respect for enlightenment." F. H. 
Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. I :. 
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terests everywhere would probably welcome the establishment 
of a general postal, cable, and telegraph service, which need 
not interfere in the least with communication facilities within 
the several states. 1 

The question of restrictions upon national states will open up 
a series of troublesome problems. Shall the states be permit- 
ted to make treaties or agreements of any kind with one an- 
other, or shall all their external relations be adjusted through 
the general government? The question of restrictions upon 
military and naval power has already been considered, but no 
satisfactory answer presents itself. What of the extremely 
embarrassing matter of control over migration? Shall any 
state be free to exclude citizens of another state? Probably 
many states would refuse to agree to a plan whereby their 
right to discriminate with regard to immigration would be re- 
moved or restricted ; yet its exercise might easily lead to grow- 
ing ill-feeling which would end in serious breaches of the peace. 
Shall the federal government place any commercial restrictions 
upon the states, relegating to itself control over tariffs and 
markets ? Shall it open all trade-routes and commercial oppor- 
tunities on equal terms to the entire world ? Would the several 
states be willing to enter the world federation if restricted in 
their commercial enterprises? Some degree of control by the 
general government certainly appears to be imperative, as com- 
mercial rivalries and discriminations have long been recognized 
as a most fertile cause of war; but the extent to which such 
control is necessary or advisable is not easy to determine. 
Shall the federal government secure rights of investment and 
business in states alien to the investor and protect him against 
fraud ? 

What restrictions shall be placed upon states in regard to the 
rights of the individual ? Shall states be prohibited from legal 
discrimination against citizens of other states? What of extra- 
territoriality? Shall special courts be established in states of 
lower grade for the benefit of citizens of more highly-developed 
nations? Would such an arrangement be generally practicable 

■See J. A. Hobson, Towards International Government, pp. 116 and 117. 
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or desirable? The extradition of persons indicted for crime 
from states into which they may have fled, and their rendition 
to the states where the crime is alleged to have been commit- 
ted, will probably be required by the world constitution and 
regulated by the world legislature in order to remove the danger 
of quarrels which might arise among states if this matter were 
not placed under general control. The question of the proper 
means to be employed in enforcing extradition laws is inter- 
esting and not too easy, as is the problem whether a distinc- 
tion should be made between political offenders and common 
criminals. 

Probably the general government will control such matters of 
common interest as the quarantine of ships at all ports ; but the 
extent of its restrictions upon states in regard to health, safety 
and general administration is a perplexing problem. The cen- 
tral guarantee of religious and political freedom, and of freedom 
of speech, press and assembly, will doubtless have strong advo- 
cates ; but these matters will probably be left to local units, 
as it would be impossible to carry out such a guarantee in any 
locality whose general social development and enlightenment 
did not support it. 

There is no doubt that the general government must control 
all possibilities of controversy which may lead to war ; but at 
the same time, it should place as few restrictions on the constit- 
uent states as are consistent with this general aim, both in 
order to escape the burden of too many responsibilities and 
to prevent dissatisfaction among the states by allowing them to 
develop freely, each according to its own peculiar genius. ' 

The method of constitutional amendment will be the subject 
of much dispute. The ratification of proposed amendments 
by some authority outside the world legislature, such as the 
governments of each constituent state, would be an awkward 
and slow process, incapable of being used in an emergency ; 
and, as we have already seen, it would give the courts power to 
declare acts of the legislature unconstitutional, thus endowing 

1 It would presumably be specifically stated in the constitution that the states should 
enjoy all rights not expressly delegated to the general government. 
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the judicial branch of the government with enormous political 
control. On the other hand, to entrust the legislature alone 
with the right to amend the constitution, would seem to many 
persons to entail a dangerous concentration of unchecked 
power, leading directly to oligarchy. 

Provision for the adoption of the proposed constitution is 
not the least intricate of the many problems involved in the 
stupendous task of creating a new earth. While doctrinaires 
may hold that its validity would depend entirely upon popular 
ratification, all who are willing to look facts in the face will 
realize the impossibility of securing universal popular accept- 
ance of a scheme so vast and intricate that only persons trained 
in the theory and practice of politics can fully comprehend 
it and its implications. It is necessary to grasp the fact that 
many states must be forced into the federation against their 
will, and others included whose inhabitants know too little of 
public affairs to have any will in the matter. " But this is not 
democracy, " many people will object. No, it is not ; it is 
simply an essential step toward a world order in which democ- 
racy can develop. Theorizing that demands universal consent 
to the plan for a world state must yield to considerations of the 
immediate and the ultimate welfare of mankind. T 

Since universal popular consent to the new world order can- 
not be obtained, what method of ratifying the plan shall be 
adopted ? Ratification by the popular branch of the chief legis- 
lative authority in each state would be an excellent method, 
satisfying the requirements of democracy, were it not for the fact 

1 " If a barbarian people is compelled to accept the authority of a state more advan- 
ced in civilization, the test of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of this imposition of 
authority is to be found not at all in any assent or resistance at the moment when the 
government begins, but only in the degree of probability that, after full experience of 
what the government can do to raise the subject population to a higher plane of life, 
a free and rational consent will be given by those who have come to understand all 
that has been done. So, too, of the coercion of a rebellious state: on grounds of 
ethical theory only, leaving aside all questions of expediency and survival of the fit, 
the lest is found in the ultimate approval of those who have at first, against their will, 
been compelled to perpetuate relations which they would have dissolved. If, in later 
years, they see and admit that the perpetuation of the disputed relations was for their 
highest interest, it may reasonably be held that authority has been imposed with the 
consent of the governed." F. H . Giddings, Democracy and Empire, pp. 265,266. 
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that only the more advanced nations have such an institution. 
Ratification in each state by the governmental authorities which 
ordinarily hold responsibility for foreign relations would pro- 
vide for the formal consent of many nations, but would hardly 
cover the case of Russia, or of any other state in which authority 
happened to be disputed ; nor would it provide for territories in- 
habited by savages. Moreover, it would be open to the objection 
of being undemocratic. It is, nevertheless, the system which will 
probably be adopted, for it is at least feasible, and the pragmatic 
sanction of any social philosophy is extremely important when 
things are to be actually accomplished. It is likely that the 
constitution will specify the number of powers whose consent 
will be necessary in order to make the scheme of an interna- 
tional federation effective, and will provide that all others shall 
be ipso facto members. After all, it matters very little in what 
manner the world state is brought into being ; for its services 
in securing peace, safety and opportunities of enlightenment 
will in the long run help the cause of democracy far more than 
it could be injured by a momentary exercise in some constitu- 
ent unit of autocratic power employed for the purpose of creat- 
ing an international federation. 

3. Difficulty of Securing the Adoption of a Plan 

We have already noted the fact that some of the more auto- 
cratic states must ultimately be forced to join the federation ; 
but even the most democratic will hesitate before entering a 
system which would deprive them of some of the privileges 
long cherished as essential attributes of sovereignty, such as the 
right to declare war and to make treaties of every sort with 
foreign powers. It is very likely that for a long time to come 
public opinion will demand some less drastic scheme than that 
of genuine federation ; and it is quite possible that before such 
a union is actually formed, leagues, alliances and treaties assur- 
ing concerted action will be tried and found wanting. Even 
though the scheme can be neither accepted nor rejected by 
popular vote, nevertheless, in all the more enlightened coun- 
tries, public opinion will be of immense weight in guiding the 
authorities; and it will be a colossal undertaking to educate 
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public opinion to the point of realizing how greatly the ad- 
vantages of federation would outweigh the disadvantages of the 
limitations placed upon national sovereignty. 

It is needless to say that there will be wide-spread opposi- 
tion to any plan of federation on the part of all who profit by 
the present regime and stand to lose in any way by the estab- 
lishment of a new world order. Autocratic powers, military 
castes whose prestige and prerogatives depend upon the pos- 
sibility of war and special interests whose privileges and con- 
cessions might be curtailed under the control of the general 
government are among the forces that will use their utmost 
efforts to prevent the establishment of world federation. Their 
endeavors will be skilful, concealing selfish motives under ap- 
peals to the narrowest type of pseudo-patriotism and to racial 
prejudices, instilling fears lest the new order prove to be a 
monstrous tyranny, whispering to the workingman vague threats 
of a stern repression of labor organizations. They will be sup- 
plemented and assisted in their efforts by the social philosophers 
who believe that war is a biological and psychological necessity, 
working for the good of the human race, and by the statesmen 
who hold all thought of world organization to be essentially 
impracticable and chimerical. 

With kings, " Junkers," statesmen and philosophers arrayed 
against it, with capital opposing it and labor taught to fear it, 
what hope of adoption has any plan of federation, no matter 
how reasonable and how skilfully drawn ? Its hope lies in that 
which is stronger than any group or any class — intelligent 
public opinion. The great majority of social and political phil- 
osophers are, fortunately, opposed to the Nietzschean school ; 
and the world possesses statesmen with courage and vision, 
public-spirited business men, and laborers who cannot be easily 
misled. These must meet the propaganda of the opposing 
forces with clear, full and exact demonstration of the need and 
the value of world federation. This, and this only, can bring 
it about. 
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4. Difficulty of Operating a World Government Successfully 

The difficulty of safeguarding the world state in order that 
it may operate successfully must not be minimized. If it is to 
function properly, it must undertake the onerous task of analyz- 
ing and guarding against those disruptive forces by which it 
will constantly be threatened. 

Political forces will work against the world state for decades, 
possibly for generations. Particularistic national ambitions will 
not die instantly; and for a long time to come some one or 
other of the constituent nations may cherish the dream of 
wresting power from the federal government and making itself 
another Rome. Even where states are too highly developed 
to cultivate such an ambition, jealousies and rivalries of various 
kinds will tempt them to war, perhaps with one another, per- 
haps, after the fashion of the Confederate States in our own 
country, with the general government whose yoke may seem 
too heavy. 

Racial forces will be one of the greatest dangers to the world 
state. No matter what attitude it takes upon questions of 
migration, some races will feel aggrieved. If this feeling is left 
to develop unchecked, mankind may yet see a tremendous 
struggle of race against race, in which the federation would be 
dissolved, and the world made the property of that race which 
should prove victorious in the contest. If race is not to be the 
rock upon which the federation will founder, a great campaign 
of enlightenment, a universal education in mutual respect, for- 
bearance and tolerance must be carried on. The race question 
is a complicated one, involving not merely biological kinship, 
but religious and cultural qualities * such as have been strong 
factors in bringing about many of the most terrible wars in 
history. It is not possible to prophesy the extent to which 
education may succeed in lessening race prejudice and bring- 

1 One cultural point which has frequently led to difficulties is that of language. 
It is not beyond the range of possibilities that the rest of the world might develop an 
intense jealousy of the English-speaking peoples, with a determination to prevent 
them from controlling the general government; and that this might lead to a wide- 
spread struggle. 
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ing about understanding and fellowship ; but certainly the world 
is unsafe unless these ends are at least approximated. 

Economic forces may disrupt the world state unless some 
measure of social justice can be reached, which will insure a 
high standard of living everywhere and do away with the 
conflict of interests that now threatens to develop into a bitter 
struggle between a world-wide organization of capital and a 
world-wide organization of labor. Whatever our individual 
economic interests and prejudices may be, we must all be will- 
ing to work toward an economic system which will remove just 
cause for unrest and discontent, unless <ve are ready to face the 
frightful alternative. It is not only the interests of capital and 
of labor which must be reconciled, colossal though that task 
may be. The interests of every state throughout the world 
must be regarded and protected by the world organization, in 
order that none shall feel driven to revolt in order to save itself 
from ruin. 

The most difficult of all economic problems is that caused by 
the pressure of increasing population upon the food supply. 
Malthus demonstrated long ago the fatal certainty with which 
this condition leads to misery and war ; and no amount of argu- 
ment has been able to overthrow his fundamental contention. 
No political organization can prevent a population which has 
outgrown its boundaries and is unable to secure an adequate 
supply of food either by agriculture or manufacture and ex- 
change, from making a desperate attempt to better its condition 
by force. Indeed, one of the principal means used by the Ger- 
man authorities to gain popular support in the recent war was 
the argument that the population of Germany was in that 
condition. While this was far from being true, the intense en- 
thusiasm for war which it aroused is an instructive example of 
the effect produced on a people by fears for its economic wel- 
fare, and of the relation between a too rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation and the chances of war. Overcrowding of the world is 
the gravest danger which menaces the peace of the future, and 
the most difficult to guard against, especially since many pub- 
licists believe and teach that no nation is biologically or socio- 
logically sound unless its population is rapidly increasing. The 
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apparent necessity of a campaign to increase population in any 
state will be greatly lessened, even in the eyes of those who 
have hitherto urged it, by the decreased probability of war at- 
tendant upon the establishment of an international federation. 
Thus under the new order it will not seem essential to any 
nation to work against the interests of the world at large, by 
unduly increasing its population in order to be prepared for 
possible war with other nations, which in turn feel themselves 
compelled to adopt the same policy. So long as war is prob- 
able, each nation is impelled to build up its numbers not only 
for purposes of defense but also by the assumption that the 
inevitable scarcity of sustenance will be relieved through its 
ability to exterminate its rivals, who would assuredly extermi- 
nate it were it not more powerful than they. When the world 
state is created, however, such an assumption becomes unten- 
able, and the problem of population may and must be faced 
with a view to the interests of mankind as a whole, rather than 
to the military power of any particular nation. 

A discussion of the question of population in a paper devoted 
to world organization may appear irrelevant, but the writers 
believe that this problem must be considered in all its aspects, 
and a rational policy adopted in regard to it, if the world state 
is to be more than an ephemeral attempt to accomplish the im- 
possible. " Certainly the pressure of population, which Plato 
regarded as the first cause of soldiers, war, and conquest, and 
which today is at least one of the causes of rivalry for markets, 
colonies, and power, must receive the most serious sort of study 
by those who hope to see a real impetus toward international 
peace resultant upon the recent European struggle." * The 
greatest of all the menaces which threaten the permanence of 
any world federation is an increase of population beyond the 
earth's capacity for sustaining it, which may ultimately compel 
the attack of group upon group for the sake of self-preservation. 
Those who desire to create and preserve a world state must act 
upon this truth. 

1 A. B. Wolfe, Readings in Social Problems, p. 2. 
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Conclusion 

Since the difficulties confronting those who endeavor to orga- 
nize and to establish a federation of the world are so colossal, 
and the problems to be solved so intricate, is there any reason- 
able hope that such a federation can possibly be brought 
about? The writers feel that it is not unduly optimistic to in- 
dulge this hope, for it is based upon the strong foundation of 
belief in the need of the world state. Under the pressure of 
necessity and the primary impulse of self-preservation, man has 
repeatedly solved problems which have seemed insoluble and 
overcome obstacles which have appeared insurmountable; 
and this immense motive force may be trusted to lead to 
the accomplishment of the new and enormous task of world 
organization. It does not follow, however, that this result will 
be brought about immediately. The world state will not be 
born of wishing, and the undue faith in its imminent creation 
on the part of those who desire it may do more to hinder it 
than all its enemies could accomplish, were its friends less trust- 
ful and more active. Only patience, determined effort and 
prolonged and systematic education can bring it about. It may 
well be that we of this generation shall not live to see it, for the 
tendency is still strong to place a narrow nationalistic pseudo- 
patriotism, which refuses to surrender any attribute of sover- 
eignty now exercised by the individual state, above the welfare 
of the world, and to insist on the use of some method of keep- 
ing the peace other than the only practicable one, world 
federation. It may be that the lessons of history are not suffic- 
ient for us, that the story of our own need of national federa- 
tion will not carry home its moral, that our experience of the 
way in which a treaty becomes a " scrap of paper " when one 
party refuses to be bound by it, will not suffice to teach us the 
need of a power which can compel the fulfilment of obligations. 
It is very likely that those of us whose expectation of life covers 
the next quarter-century will see the failure of a mere league of 
nations to prevent some member from breaking its promises, if it 
believes that it can profit by so doing. Perhaps only repeated 
experiences of this kind can teach the world the truths that 
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Hamilton stated so clearly a century and a third ago when, in a 
paper of remarkable power, he warned his countrymen against 
placing themselves in the " perilous position " of entrusting their 
future peace and welfare to a mere league or alliance between 
the states then composing the Confederation. Referring to the 
" epidemical rage in Europe for this species of compact, from 
which the politicians of the times fondly hoped for benefits which 
were never realized, " and to the " afflicting lesson " which the 
the collapse of such attempts had given to mankind, he urged 
the states to " adhere to the design of a national government, 
or ... of a superintending power, under the direction of a 
common council, " thus incorporating in their plan " those in- 
gredients which may be considered as forming the characteristic 
difference between a league and a government. " He advocated 
this as the only means of escape from the evils resulting from 
the league then existing, called the Articles of Confederation, 
under which, he declared, " Each state, yielding to the persua- 
sive voice of immediate interest or convenience, has successively 
withdrawn its support, till the frail and tottering edifice seems 
ready to fall upon our heads, and to crush us beneath its ruins." ' 
It is not improbable that the world state will not be formed 
until repeated failures of all other schemes for preserving inter- 
national peace have made its necessity apparent to the most 
medieval-minded state. But how much suffering could be 
spared, how much destruction guarded against, how much loss 
to civilization prevented, if the arguments for world union could 
be presented clearly to the masses everywhere, so that a public 
opinion might be formed which would not merely tolerate the 
establishment of an international federation, but which would 
insist upon it. It is the duty of all who perceive the vital im- 
portance of such a federation to engage actively in the work of 
educating the public to a realization of its value and to a knowl- 
edge of the perplexing conditions and complicated problems 
which must be met before an international government can be 
created. This work, if adequately carried out, will do away with 
the danger that world federation may not be attempted because 

1 The Federalist, no. xvi. 
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its value and necessity are not realized, and with the equal danger 
that undue optimism concerning its immediate establishment 
may be followed by a reaction of disappointment and loss of faith 
in its practicability, when difficulties and obstacles are encoun- 
tered. The task of creating a new world order is an onerous 
one, requiring every iota of knowledge, skill, devotion, deter- 
mination and patience which mankind can bring to it. But it is 
a task which must be performed, for to fail in it will be to ex- 
pose civilization to overthrow at the hands of ruthless force, 
while to succeed will be to free the tremendous stores of 
energy which have hitherto been consumed in mutual destruc- 
tion for use in building up a higher type of human society 
than has ever yet been known. 
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